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ratios, so far as they apply to Japan, in fact. With such a back-
ground, and only with such a background, can we pursue our diplo-
macy with any confidence that our representations will be listened
to or that they will lead to favourable results. General Douglas
MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, was recently
reported in the press as saying : " Armies and navies, in being efficient,
give weight to the peaceful words of statesmen, but a feverish effort
to create them when once a crisis is imminent simply provokes
attack." We need thorough preparedness not in the interests of war
but of peace.

It is difficult for those who do not live in Japan to appraise the
present temper of the country. An American Senator is reported to
have recommended recently that we should accord parity to Japan
in order to avoid future war. Whatever the Senator's views may be
concerning the general policy that we should follow in the Far East,
he probably does not realize what harm that sort of public statement
does in strengthening the Japanese stand and in reinforcing the
aggressive ambitions of the expansionists. The Japanese press of
course picks out such statements by prominent Americans and
publishes them far and wide, thus confirming the general belief in
Japan that the pacifist element in the United States is preponder-
antly strong and in the last analysis will control the policy and action
of our Government. Under such circumstances there is a general
tendency to characterize our diplomatic representations as bluff
and to believe that they can safely be disregarded without fear of
implementation.

It would be helpful if those who share the Senator's views could
hear and read some of the things that are constantly being said and
written in Japan, to the effect that Japan's destiny is to subjugate
and rule the world (^zV), and could realize the expansionist ambi-
tions which lie not far from the surface in the minds of certain elements
in the Army and Navy, the patriotic societies, and the intense
nationalists throughout the country. Their aim is to obtain trade
control and eventually predominant political influence in China, the
Philippines, the Straits Settlements, Siam and the Dutch East Indies,
the Maritime Provinces and Vladivostok, one step at a time, as in
Korea and Manchuria, pausing intermittently to consolidate and
then continuing as soon'as the intervening obstacles can be over-
come by diplomacy or force. With such dreams of empire cherished
by many, and with an army and navy capable of taking the bit in
their own teeth and running away with it regardless of the restrain-
ing influence of the saner heads of the Government in Tokyo (a risk
which unquestionably exists and of which we have Already had
ample evidence in the Manchurian affair), we would be reprehensi^ly
somnolent if we were to trust to the security of treaty restraints or
international comity to safeguard our own interests or, indeed, our
own property.                                                               . .

In a confidential conversation with the Netherlands Minister,